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A.B. Barney Edington 


— Winifred 


A®: Barney, the letter is to 
say that Winifred’s by no 
means near the silk- stocking 
stage. 

For when we called on 
your folk. Bernard, at 43 
Ringstone Crescent, Nelson, 
Lancs, we found that you'd 
written saying your sister 

. would. be in silken hose 

when next you come sailing 

home. 

But, far from wearing silk 
stockings, 11-year-old Winifred 
had a pair of clogs! - 

No common, ordinary clogs, 
mind you. Maybe you haven’t 
seen the new “industrial clog.’’ 
Black, with chromium studs. 
they are. 

And the reason? Although 
your sister would rather have 
a shoe worthy of a “ Cinder- 
ella at the ball,’ shoes (and 
coupons) are scarce. It takes 


Writes a 
Letter 


seven coupons for shoes, and 

only three for clogs. 

So not yet awhile will your 
prophecy come true—not while 
you have to give coupons for 
shoes, anyhow.... 

Meanwhile, all’s well at home. 

On January 23rd they held a 
triple celebration. Your uncle 
Edward was home on leave 
from the Navy, and it was his 
birthday. It was the 24th anni- 
versary of your parents’ wed- 


ding. And also your father’s 
birthday. 
And so, obviously, 


at ine hee ee Oe se 
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JM. Michaelson says 


YOU CAN | 


BE M 


ADE 


OUTLAW 


QXHE sentence of outlawry 

passed in the High Court 
at Glasgow not long’ago is a 
reminder that although this 
ancient offence is now obso- 
lete in England, it still re- 
mains on the Statute Book of 
Scotland. 


‘Outlawry means that the 
offender is no longer protected 
by the law, and is applied to a 
person who has absconded, dis- 
appeared, and failed to appear 
to plead to the indictment on 
the day of his trial. 

_ In England it was abol- 
ished in civil proceedings 
sixty years ago, and its appli- 
cation in criminal proceed- 
ings is now generally un- 
necessary because of extradi- 
tion treaties. 

Outlawry was no light mat- 
ter in the olden/days. He had 
no legal rights, could not sue 
anyone or seek the protection 
of the authorities for himself, 
and he lost all his friends, be- 
cause if they gave him, help in 
any form they became liable to 
the same sentence. 


ARE YOU A GRIMINAL ? 


For this reason, it was use- 
ful in securing respect for the 
law at a time when men could, 
metaphorically, put their fing- 
gers to their nose to a court 
more easily than they can do 
to-day. 

It is only one of a number 
of ancient and quaintly named 
offences which we may com- 
mit, perhaps without knowing 


its 

In Scotland they have 
‘“*Plagium,’’ which is more or 
less child-kidnapping under an 
older name. 

“‘Hamesucken” and “Stouth- 
rief’’ are both concerned 
with special kinds of house- 
breaking. 

In the first, the entering must 
be followed by violent assault 
on the occupier, and in the 
latter violence is used’ to over- 
come resistance to attacking. 

Another crime in Scotland is 
‘*lese -making,’’ which is, 
roughly, slander of the King in 
a personal way. 

In England we hear the ex- 
pression “assault and battery,” 


the|and perhaps wonder what is 


toast was to the silver wed-|the difference between them. 


ding next year—when 


*“welIn assault, the blow need not 


hope you’ll be home to helpjhave got home or done any 


celebrate it.” 


HOME TOWN NEWS 


‘HOTEL LA ASTOR.” 


ADY ASTOR was leaving 

her house on Plymouth Hoe 
-when she met an American 
soldier who had drunk 
much. 

Discovering that he hailed 
from her home State of Vir- 
ginia, she ‘‘dragged” him 
into her drawing-room, put 
him in an armchair, and told 
him to stay there until she 
got back. 


While she was out, Lord 


Astor went into the room and 
found the Doughboy asleep. 
Then the American opened 
his eyes and said: 
“Where am 1? Can I get 
a drink in this hotel?” 


Your letters are 
welcome! Write to 
“* Good - Morning ”’ 
c/o Press Division, 
Admiralty, 
London, S.W.1 


“TWO STOOGES.”’ 
TEUT.-CDR. W. G. H. BOL- 
TON, R.N.R., and Lieut. 

W. G. Tooley-Hawkins, R.N.R., 


mouth. 


Yet they never met unti| 18 
months ago, when their cor- 
vettes tied up side by side at 
a North Country Port. Chance 
conversation showed they 
were “neighbours’’ in more 
senses than one. 


They have been such insepar- 
ables since that their crews 
dubbed them affectionately the 
“Two Stooges.” It’s a small 
world. 


BOYS OF THE OLD BRIGADE. 


ALKING the streets of 

Cardiff are three volunteer 
special constables whose ages 
aggregate 226 years! Stout 
boys, each and all the lot! 


There is 84-year-old E. 
Robinson, who spends most 
of his duty shepherding the 
kiddies across dangerous 
roads as they emerge from 
school. He was a sergeant in 
the Specials in the last war. 
Then there is 67-year-old 
Constable S. Ray, with 2,000 
hours’ duty to his credit; 


injury. In battery, there must 
be injury, however small. 
Battery is therefore more 
than assault, which may only 
amount to an unsuccessful at- 
tempt at battery. 
Mayhem is another oddly 
named crime which hum- 


too both live at Crownhill, Ply- FEMALE RULE. 


J,DINBURGH is a woman’s 
4 city, said Lord Provost Sir 
William Y. Darling when he 
welcomed delegates to the an- 
nual conference of Scottish 
Women Workers who are mem- 
bers of trade unions. There 
are more women than men in 
the Scottish capital, and there 
ar2 more women in the Town 
Counci] than in any other city 
in Scotland. 
_ That's true, but there is no 
sign that in future Edinburgh 
women will put “their foot 
down’”’ so decisively as the 
women of Aberdeen. It has 
just been discovered in the 
Granite City that schoolgirls 
have, on an average, bigger 
feet than boys, judging by the 
demand for extra coupons for 
school children with big feet. 
In one school, eighty girls 
qualified for coupons, against 
twelve boys. 


At another school the figures 
were ten girls and no boys ; and 
at a third, four girls, but no 
boys. “Tt seems,” said a 
teacher, ‘Aberdeen is supply- 


orous writers like to intro- 
duce into their accounts of 
rough “houses. It means 
wounding a person so as to 
deprive him of the sight of 
an eye or a limb. 

To-day we use “simony” in 
conversation in any case where 
it seems that a man has given 
favour to a son or other rela- 
tive in making a lucrative ap- 
pointment. But, legally, the 
crime of simony means bar- 
gaining for the sale of holy 
orders, of presenting a vacant 
living. It. does not necessarily 
involve any ‘favouritism ” be- 
cause of family connections. 


BEEN MARRIED BEFORE ? 


A very oddly named offence, 
which no. doubt is still some- 
times . committed, but rarely 
heard of, is ‘‘jactitation of 
marriage.” This is committed 
when a man or woman. gives 
out that they have been mar- 
ried to another when in fact 
they have not. 


Most people are familiar 
with the word barratry, if 
not with the actual offence. 
It is a misdemeanour com- 
mitted by anyone who habit- 
ually stirs up quarrels or 
maintains suits. 

The last charge seems to 
have been made over fifty 
years ago, when it did not 
come for trial] because the de- 
fendant was convicted first. of 
another offence. 


Before that there had not 
been a case for about 200 years, 
but the crime remains on the 
Statute Book, and, in the case 
of a lawyer, the punishment 
may include refusal to let him 
practise again. 

Barratry at sea is altogether 
a different matter, and covers 
frauds committed on _ the 
owners or insurers of a ship 
by the master for his own 
benefit. 


The law relating to the use 
of land goes back into. the 
dim past and is full of 
strange -words and offences. 
For instance, agistment is 
taking on one’s land of the 
cattle of another person to 
feed upon the land. 

Some offences are familiar 
by name, but popularly mis- 
understood. You may hear of 
a man who swears that he 
committed sacrilege. 


Actually, the crime of sacri- 
lege consists of breaking into 
or out of a consecrated build- 
ing with intention of commit- 
ting a felony. 

The laws for profaning the 
Sacrament and speaking words 
in derogation of the Book ol 
Common Prayer as well as 
non-attendance at church are 
all at least two centuries old, 
and one goes back to the reign 
of~King Edward I—but they 
remain on the Statute Book. 


Waifs, to you, probably means 
something invariably associated 
with “strays.’’ But to the 
lawyer they mean the rings 
thrown away in his flight by a 
“ smash-and-grab”’ thief or the 
boxes of cigarettes dropped from 
a lorry which has raided a 
warehouse — anything thrown 
away by a thief in his flight. 
Legally, they belong to the 
Crown! 

The idea was to punish the 
owner for not taking proper 
care of his goods, but in 
practice the owner could 
always get his waifs back if 
he helped (to bring the thief 
to justice. 

Some of the people who have 
committed these oddly named 
offences in the past have no 
doubt attempted to . escape, 
when tried, by embracery, 
which, in case you think it has 
something to do with flirting, 


>. y hee teed 


WHAT has war done 
to Devil's Island, 
\the infamous French _ al 
settlement ? The question is 
answered by Rene Belbenoit, 
noted French writer. who 
escaped from the convict-hell 
and was engaged by Warner 
Bros. to supervise technical de- 
tails of ‘‘Passage to Mar- 
seilles.’’ 

“As a result of the war, 
Devil's Island will cease to exist 
in fact, and will continue only 
in fiction and on the screen,’’ 
says M. Belbenoit. “It took the 
first step on its way out when 
it went under the contro! of the 
De Gaulle-Giraud forces. 

“No new _ prisoners 
gone there since the fall of 
France. Those who are there 
have suffered greatly from lack 
of food. The death rate, always 
high, has mounted. Imme- 
diately after the war the 
French people, who hate Devil’s 
Island, will make their will felt. 
Conservative elements in the 
old French Senate, who always 
blocked efforts to abolish it, 
will no longer be a part of the 
French picture. On that day 
Devil’s Island will join all the 
other barbarisms of the past.” | 

Would he by any chance be 
including the giass-house ? 

a x 
‘AMONG a series of 
“watch your 
watch” hints now being issued 
by the National Jewellers’ As- 
sociation to the general public, 
in-an endeavour to lessen the 
half-million repair jobs now 
waiting their turn at waittch- 
makers’ premises throughout 
the country, is the adivice that 
you should not leave your 
watch on a cold slab when you 
work. 

Other repair-saving sugiges- 
tions compiled by experts of 
the association say :— 

Don’t be inquisitive and open 
up your timepiece to have a 
look at the works; 

Make sure that the case fits 
tightly and does not allow dust 
to percolate ; 

Wind your watch regularly 
at the same time every morn- 
ing ; 

Try and get the face glass 
replaced at once if it is 
eracked. 


hhave 
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DUCK that came 
from Colorado to 
join a company of American 
Engineers soon became _ so 
popular with the men that they 
made him a red jacket and a 
cap of red and white. 

When other mascots—a dog, 
three hens and a goat—came 
‘along, Donald was made their 
sergeant. But now he is just 


one more whiite duck on a lake 
in Kew Gardens. 


His is a story of tragedy; if 
ou can take it, read on. 


Donald followed the men 
everywhere at his station. He 
became a _ confirmed beer- 
drinker, and expected a daily 
ration of beer-soaked bread. 

Alas, the C.O. decided that 
Donald’s behaviour fell~ far 


short of Army standards, and 


ET AROUN 


Ron Richards’ 
COLUMN 


Miss Allison will be 


Td OV CO" Wire 


wishing to take his life, pre- 
sented him to Kew Gardens. — 

Billy, being more of a gentle- © 
man, survived He is pictured 
here. x x 


“ i, 
(DER a front-page — 
“ heading “We Print 
Everything,’ the “New York 
World Telegram)” carries an 
announcement by much-mar- 
ried Tommy Manville, the 
wealthy asbestos fortune heir, 
of his enzagement to Barbara 
Allison, aged 18,of Los Angeles. 
If the marriage takes place, 
“ wife 
rae 22 fis Mr. Her 
gets around, tha iy. 
V4 uw YA sh! 


ETIRING soon is 76- 

? year-old Dr. ‘A. A. 
David, Bishop of Liverpool 
since 1923. : 

Some of Dr. David's utter- 
ances have exposed him to a 
good deal of criticism, as, for 
instance, when he urged that 
juvenile delinquents should be 
whipped as soon as possible 
after conviction. ‘ 2 

“The first element in punish- 
ment must be pain,’? he said; 
‘the second to make the offen- 
der feel shame.’’ 

On another occasion the 
Bishop suggested that there 
was no harm in a working man 
having a weekly flutter, and he 
urged that football pools should 
be taxed 

Dr. David insisted that a 
woman ought not to be ex- 
pected to bear children to the 
extent of impairing her health, 
but condemned deliberately 
childless marriages. © s 

He once invited a number of 
Communist leaders to a hot-pot 
supper and 
discussion in 
the Cathedral 
vestry ; on an- 
other occasion 
he attended a 
boxing match 
and gave an 


address to 
3,000  specta- 
tors. 

The Doctor 
was criticised 
for allowing 

Dr, David the Dean to 


invite Unitar- 
ian ministers to preach in the 
Cathedral. , ; 
He advocated founding a 
school for marriage, declaring 
that if a tenth of the time spent 
in preparing people for confir- 
mation were given to prepar- 
ing them for marriage, much 
disaster would be prevented. 
a YA a é 
"THE case against kiss- 
ing on the stage 
was championed by Sheikh 
Hassan Abdel Kader in a de- 
bate in the Egyptian Senate. 
Complaining that stage kisses — 
were too long and too fervent, 
he said: “Is it right that a 
woman should kiss a strange 
man when her husband mighit 
be in the audience? I think it 
is disgusting.”’ 
Tut, tut—so go I! 


a VA ’ 
HEAR that Julius — 
Lehrenkrauss, a one- 
time millionaire banker and 
broker, who in 1934 was sent 
to prison on a shares charge, 
has died in poverty in New 
York. 

At the time of his death, 
Lehrenkrauss, who was 76, was 
living in -a .cheap furnished 
room in New York’s Brooklyn, 
where for 60 years his firm 
had been the borough’s finan- 
cial ‘‘ pillars.” ‘ 

Since his release from Sing 
Sing in 1937 he had! been work- 
ing as a fire-watcher in a ship- 


yard. 
a wR 


A FASCINATING 

showpiece in the 
window of an Alexandria an- 
tique shop is a 2,000-year-old 
mummified hawk. It was dis- 
covered in recent excavations 
on the site of an old burial 
ground, and when its wrappings 
were removed the bird was 
found to be in a_ wonderful 
state of preservation, with evem 
its beak and feathers complete. 


told the men they must get rid 
the men, 


and W. Goutts, aged 75, with ing policewomen to the world,|means attempting to corrupt a 


1,000 hours. but no policemen.” juror. of him. And not 


“The Mysterious Sketch” By Emile 


-- was with great difficulty 
* that I could think clearly ; 
but suddenly imagining that 
Rap, before dying, had de- 
nounced me, my legs began to 
tingle, and I jumped up cough- 
ing, as if the hempen cord were 
already tightening around my 
neck. 

At the same moment I heard 
Schliissel walking down the 
corridor; he opened the lock- 
up and told me to follow him. 
He was still accompanied by 
the two officers, so I fell into 
step resolutely. 

We walked down long gal- 
leries, lighted at intervals by 
small windows from within. 
Behind a grating I saw the 
famous Jic-Jack, who was going 
to be executed on the morrow. 
He had on a straitjacket and 
sang out in a raucous voice, 
“Je suis le roi de ces mon- 
tagnes.” 

Seeing me, he called out: 

Eh! comrade! Wil keep a 
place for you at mv right.’ 

The two police officers and 
the Owl-God looked at each 
other and smiled, while | felt 
the goose-flesh creep down 
the whole length of my back. 

Schliissel shoved me into a 


For (today 


1.A goby is a silly fellow, 
fairy, fish, flower, fruit, boat, 
young camel? 

2. Who wrote (a) The Span- 
ish Farm, (b) The Story of an 
African Farm ? Biter 

Which of the following is an 
intruder, and why: Bicarbon- 
ate of Soda, Aspirin, Arsenic, 
Sugar, Salt, Saccharine ? 

4. Who is Sonja Henie ? 

5. Mention five screen. stars 
whose names begin with G. 

§. Who was Kipling’s Widow 
of Windsor. 

7. Which of the following are 
mis-spelt: Loosestrife, Lubri- 
cate, Lucerne, Laverock, Lit- 
oral, Literal, Litigent ? 

8. For what dainty is Ever- 
ton famous ? 

9. What did Cain do for a 
living ? 

10. Who is known as the 
First Lady in the Land? 

11. What was Moby Dick? 

12. How many continents are 
there? Name them. 


Answers to Quiz 
in No. 284 


‘1. Fruit. 

2. (a) J. Branch Cabell, (b) 
Mark Twain. 

8. Eden was never Premier; 
others have been. 

seid est,” or “that is:” 

5. Bowls. 

6. Charles Lamb. 

7. Merciless, Multitudinous. 

8. None. 

9. Anne Boleyn. 

10. Elba, St, Helena. 

11. Annie Laurie’s. 

12. John, James, Jude and 
Judas. - 
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WEDDED WIFE, AND MESELF 
HOLDING YOUR MARRIAGE. 
LINES TO PROVE IT, I/M 
AFTER THINKING YOU DON'T 
LOVE ME AT ALL, AT ALL, 


LED ME A DANCE, 
MRS BOLONEY, BUT 
YOU'RE AT MY MERCY 
AT LAST—AND “Tis 
LUCKY FOR You 
. IM A MERCIFUL 

MAN!— 


GOOD MORNING. 


Erckmann rt" {'TO_DAY'S PICTURE QUIZ | 


“I was in Despair” 


large and very dreary hall, with 
benches arranged in a _ semi- 
circle. 

The appearance of this de- 
serted hall, with its two high 
grated windows, and its Christ 
carved in old brown oak with 
His arms extended and His head 
sorrowfully inclined upon His 
shoulder, inspired me with I 
do not know what kind of reli- 
gious fear that accorded with 
my actual situation. 

All my ideas of false accu- 
sation disappeared, and my lips 
tremblingly murmured a prayer. 


I had not prayed for a long; 


time; but misfortune always 
brings us to thoughts of sub- 
mission. Man is so little in 
himself ! 

Opposite me, on an elevated 
seat, two men were sitting with 
their backs to the light, and 
consequently their faces were 
in shadow. 

However, | recognised Van 

Spreckdal by his aquiline 

profile, illuminated by an 


A MICE AND 


THE kestrels have come back 

to the Londion roofs. 

These birds are rarely seen 
in big cities. They belong to a 
group of small falcons, and 
migrate in summer to the Brit- 
ish Isles. Mostly they feed on 
mice and frogs, but they also 
attack other birds, particularly 
sparrows. 

I saw one the other day 
alight among the pigeons on 
St. Paul’s. He clearly made 
a great many hearts flutter. 
The pigeons edged away 
from him as he settled on 
their ledge. 

This unwelcome visitor to 
birdland comes occasionally to 
Londion, and years may elapse 
between his appearances. It is 
a mystery what drives) him 
here. 

Once I saw ai kestrel -hover- 
ing high above James’s 
Park. Suddenly he folded 
his wings and dropped to earth 
like a stone. 


oblique reflection from the 

window. The other person 

was fat, he had round, chubby 
cheeks and short hands, and 
he wore a rebe, like Van 

Spreckdal. 

Below was the clerk of the 
court, Conrad; he was writing 
at a low table and was tickling 
the tip of his ear with the 
feather-end of his pen. When 
I entered, he stopped to iook at 
me curiously. 

They made me git dewn, and 
Van Spreckdal, raising his 
voice, said to me: 

“ Christian Vénius, where did 
you get this sketch?” 

He showed me the nocturnal 


sketch which was then in his; 


possession. It was handed to 
me. After examining it, I re- 
plied : 

“T am the author if it.” 


A long silence followed. The! 


clerk of the court, Conrad, 
wrote down my reply. I heard 
his pen scratch over the paper, 
and I thought, ‘‘ Why did they 


DUCKLING 
MENU 


A moment later he rose agiain 
above the trees, carrying away 
a baby duck. 

Park officials say, however, 
that the kestrels do not often 
attack other birds. There is 
no desire to rid the city of 
their presence. 

What the Office of Works 
would like to know is where 
the kestrels nesit. Normalty 
they nesit in rocks or old build- 
ings, and frequently use the 
deserted nest of a crow. 

Official opinion, based on ob- 
servations that have been kept, 
is that they are ‘‘at’ home’”’ 
somewhere in the Victoria 
Tower of the Houses of Par- 
liament. The smiall Victoria 
Tower Gardens adjoining are 
one of their favourite hunting 
grounds. — 

An extraordinary incident 
was related by some _ Lon- 


ask me that question? That 
has nothing to do with the kick 
I gave Rap in the back.” 

“You are the author of it?” 
asked Van Spreckdal. ‘‘ What 
is the subject?” 

“Tt is a subject of pure 
fancy ? ” 

“You have not copied -the 
details from some spot?” 

““No, sir; I imagined it all.’’ 

*‘ Accused Christian,’ said 

the judge in a severe tone, 

“ft ask you to reflect. Do 

not lie.’’ 

“T have spoken the truth.’’ 

““Write that down, clerk,” 
said Van Spreckdal. 

The pen scratched again. 

“And this woman,’ con- 
tinued the judge—‘‘ this woman 
who. is being murdered at the 


side of the - well—diad you 
imagine her also?” 
“ Certainly.” 
“You have never seen her ? ” 
‘* Never.” 


Van Spreckdal rose indig- 
nantly, then, sitting down again, 
he seemed to consult his com- 
panion in a low voice. 

These two dark profiles sil- 
houetted against the brightness 
of the window, and the three 
men standing behind me, the 
silence in the hall—everything 
made me shiver. 


“What do you want with 
me? What have ! done?” 1 
murmured. 

Suddenly Van Spreckdal said 
to my guardians: 

“You can take the prisoner 
|back to the carriage; we will 
igo to Metzerstrasse.”’ 

Then, addressing me: “Chris- 
tian Vénius,’” he cried, ‘‘ you 
are in a deplorable situation. 
Collect your thoughts and re- 
member that if the law of men 
is inflexible, there still remains 
for you the mercy of God. This 
you can mezit by confessing 
your crime.’’ 

These words stunned me like 
a blow from. a hammer. I fell 
back with extended arms, cry- 
ing, “Ah! what a_ terrible 
dream !” 

And I fainted. 

When I regained conscious- 


ness the carriage was rolling} 


slowly down the street; an- 
other one preceded us. The 
two officers were always with 
me. One of them on the way 
offered a pinch of snuff to his 
companion ; mechanically I 
reached out my hand toward 
the snuff-box, but he withdrew 
jit quickly. 
My cheeks reddened with 
shame, and | turned away my 
head to conceal my emotion. 


“Tf you look outside,” said 


doners during the kestrel’s 

last visit in 1938. 

Standing in the Thames Em- 
bankment Gardens, they 
watched a kestrel! swoop down 
past the clock of the Shell Mex 
building and seize one of three 
Sparrows feeding on the grass 
near the path. 

As it flew away, the other 
two sparrows rose in pursuit 
and harried the common 
enemy, but it shook them off. 
_The kestrel is a well-marked 

bird with chestnut-brown and 
grey plumage. 


my) 


—ALTHOUGH You’'RE 


So I'LL MAKE A DEAL 
WITH YOU..,, 


IN NAME ONLY, AND 
NEVER A FINGER I'LL LAY 
ON YE—IF YOU'LL PROMISE 

To HELP ME IN MY 


WE'LL BE MARRIED 


BUSINESS THE WAY 
WE WERE JUST 


Po D'You REALLY 


MEAN THAT? 
—— BUT— WHAT 


i$ YOUR 
BUSINESS 2 , 


7 $ 1 LZ. = 
BEDAD!—TiS 


! AN 


ACCOMPLISHED 


DOCTOR | AM 

ENTIRELY!—YourR 

TEMPERATURE'S 
DOWN To / 
NORMAL ! 


WHAT 


Answer to Picture Quiz in 


the man with the snuff-box, “we 
shall be obliged to put hand- 
cuffs on you.” 

‘“May the devil strangle you, 
you infernal scoundrel!” I 
said to myself. And as-the car- 
riage now stopped, one of them 
igot out, while the other held 
me by the collar; then, seeing 
that his comrade was ready to 
receive me, he pushed me 
rudely to him. 

These infinite precautions 
to hold possession of my per- 
son boded mo good, but 
was far from predicting the 
seriousness of the accusation 

| that hene over my head until 
an alarming circumstance 
vyentu my eyes and threw 
me into despair. 


(To be continued) 


USELESS EUSTACE 
a 


iY 


‘Cor! Dunno ’ow it's done, 


Dusty, but that’s what | call 
service——!’* 


|CROSSWOR 


CLUES ACROSS. 1 


CLUES DOWN. 
1 Whip. 2 Averse. 
7 Worm for bait. 8 Vaporous, 
Melody. 17 De-centralise, 
food. 22 Gallant, 23 Meditating 
projection, 28 Cry 31) Part of oboe. 
54 Beam. 35 Negative word, 


McA Meee 
| | | 


P 3 Linear Measure, 
uneven.y, 5 Long-tailed bird, 6 Town on Thames, 
13 Tree, 
20 Groove, 


IS IT? 


No. 284: Silkworm Cocoons. 


WANGLING 
WORDS. 


1. Put some poetry in RHIA 
to make an African country. 

2. Rearrange the letters of 
WHEN IN BUS and make a 
poet. f 


3. Altering one letter at a 
time, and making a new word 
with each alteration, change: 
PAST into DAYS, GOOD into 
LUCK, DOOR into POST, 
POLO into BALL. 

4. How many four-letter and 
five-letter words cam you make 
from EXPENDITURE ? 


Answers to Wangling 
Words—No. 239 


1. CelandINE. 

2. WASHINGTON. 

2.20 RATS, * CATS CARS: 
CARE, PARE, PARK, PERK, 
PEEK, WEEK. 

DEER, BEER, BEET, BENT; 
RENT, RUNT, HUNT. 

HOUR, HOAR, BOAR, BOOR, 
MOOR, MOOD, GOOD, GOLD, 
COLD, CORD, CORE, COME, 
DOME, DAIME, DAMS, DAYS. 

SHOW, SHOT, SOOT, MOOT, 
MOOR, DOOR, DOFR, DOES, 
DIES, LIES, 'LEES, LETS, 
LEGS. 

4. Samie, Game, Tame; Name, 
Mane, Meat, Mate, Item, Mite, 
Time, Mint, Site, Sage, Tang, 
Gnat, Mean, Mist, Stem, Nest, 
Team, Teem, Seat, Sate, Sent, 
Gate, Mine, ete. 

Gamin, Meant, Stage, Stain, 
Satin, Saint, Matin, Tames, 
Smite, Mamma, Giant, ete. 


D CORNER 


Hit high, 4 Lighting strips. 


Copy, 
ones 


Bieat, 

Not atight. 
Scottish river. 
Country 


house, 
House for 
travellers. 
Assistance, 
Place of 
business, 
Border. 
Stage signal, 
And even, 
Trains 
Note of music 
Portable ght) 
Source, 
Lover, 
Boy’s name. 
Place for 
animals, 
ye yengthen, 
oung bird, 
41 Poetry, ¢ 


4 Sink 


15 
21 Baked 
27 Wheel 
32 Colours, 


BELINDA 

Mae 
7 ¥S = a= 
°7 STRANGE!-THERE IS NO ONE 


HERE-NOT EVEN A SENTINEL! AND 
\ NOWHERE A BAND OF ROBBERS 3 


(GOSH! IF ON'Y THAT 
MONKEY COULD TALIE 
pees THOUSAND! 


YOU KIN BE FIRST, ) |AHOY, BRANG ON 
WIMPY, ON ACCOUNT | {THE SEADUST —IT" 
OF YA AIN'T SO _y7]  ON'A DESK, 
DUMB SHANK GoU,| ( SWEE'PES 


I MY FRIEND 


iF YALL PIPE DOWN, I'LL SPRINKLE YER. 
HEADS WIT’ SEADUST_W’EN IT PENETRAKE: 
YALL HAVE COLLIDGE EDICATIONS— 


LOOK HERE, CHAPS, 
WHAT ABOUT ANOTHER 
SNIFTER ? 


HEAR THAT, ARCHIE HAVENT THE) 
WIZARD, EH?- WHAT /  FOGGIEST. 


GOT ME ALL WRONG-/ 
OID HE SAY ? OLD Top! 


SPEAK -PLAIN ENGLISH, 


Y WHY ARE YOU SILENT? 
- WHY DO YOU HANG 
YOUR HEAD? - - - 
SURELY IT CAN'T 
| 


WHAT IS THE KING MEANS ME \ 
THE MATTER?) |TO MARRY GALA-BUT 
AT apt refi] |! AM NOTIN LOVE - 

nt 


‘ME- MARRIED/—- 
QUICk-mORU! MORU! 


YOU MUST GET ME 
OUT OF THIS! 


3 


PAWNED THE ICE-BOX 
LAST MICHAELMAS, CAPTING— 
GAS STOVE | | OF YOU, M4 


FAITHFUL 


1 HERE ARE TH’ OTHER 


YES, MASTER! 1 HAVE 
ONG LOVED GALA-AND 
SHE LOVED ME UNTIL 
SHE WAS DAZZLED BY 
THE SON OF MOR! 


OFFICIAL 


BEST SELLERS 
By R. L. Stevens 


‘(HE British Government is now the biggest 
: “publishing house’’ in Britain. Books such 
as “The Battle of Britain,” “Bomber Com- 
mand,” and the “Fleet Air Arm,” have had 
sales which the ordinary publisher must envy. 

“The Battle of Britain” has been the big- 
gest seller, in the region of 2,000,000, but ‘‘ Fleet 
Air Arm” had a first printing of 1,000,000, And 
not al] the Government’s “best sellers’. have 
| been vividly illustrated books of entertainment — 
like these. Figures for the Beveridge Report 
show sales of over a quarter of a million for the 
full report, which is no light reading, and over 
300,000 for the shorter version. 

Before the war, the Simon Report on India 
set up new records, but the most fantastic 
figures were reached by “The Highway Code.” 

This little book had an edition of 16,500,000 
in 1935, and even the following year a regular 
3,000 copies a month were being demanded. 
The huge figures were partly due to some 

local authorities using the handbook as an 
educational ‘‘ text-book.’’ Cheshire educational 
authorities alone bought 28,000 copies. 

To find a Government publication selling in 
larger numbers we have to gio to Russia. 

Here the huge population and the great in- 
terest in politics have combined with the drive 
for literacy to produce some fantastic figures. 

In 1937, 45,000,000 copies of the ‘‘ Stalin Con- 
stitution’? were purchased by the public. Dur- 
ing the period of the eléction 100,000,000 copies 
of six pamphlets were bought. Second only to 
the sale of the Constitution was that of a 
pamphlet containing Stalin’s speech in Novem- 
ber, 1936, on the Constitution. In all, 25,000,000 
Copies were sold. 

REVOLUTIONARY MILLIONS, 

Best-sellers in the US.S.R. are books by 
‘‘ revolutionary ”’ leaders. " 

In the last twenty-one years, copies of the 
books of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin have 
sold to the tune of 395,400,000 copies, or roughly 
two to each man, woman and child! 

But other authors have surprising sales. 
Our own Charles Dickens, for instance, has 
been bought to the extent-of 2,000,000 copies 
in twenty years. 

It is doubtful whether any translation of — 
a Russian book has sold comparably in Encland:. 

Pushkin, whose works enjoy a sale of 3,000,000 
“| copies a year in Russia, is little known here. 
Chekhov is probably the Russian best-seller in 
(English. The U.S.S.R. have published about 
15,000,000 copies of his works. Gorky has sold 
40,000,000. 

‘Another best-seller is Saltykov-Shchedrin, 
whose name is not even known to the average 
Englishman. 

Best-seller all over the world, year in and 
year out, is the Bible. It has had that posi- 
tion for many years, and is likely to keep it. 
In Britain, over the course of years, the 

“runner-up” was the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.” . 
There are few British homes where copies of 
these two books are not found. 

In an average year it was calculated that 
10,970,000 copies of the Bible were published in 
692 different languages. _ The British and 
Foreign Bible Society in London has 19,000 dif- 
ferent editions in its library, including Braille 
editions in over 40 languages. 

The Bible is just over three-quarters of a 
million words—the equivalent in length of seven 
to ten modern novels. It has been published in 
an edition as small as two inches by two, and 
another edition is in thirty small volumes. 
“IN HIS STEPS.” 

Here are the sales of some other, perhaps 
furprising, best-sellers. 

Have you ever heard of Dr. Charles M. 
Sheldon? Probably not. But when he wrote 
“In His Steps” he produced a_ best-seller 
which has had sales no other author has known 
in the same short time. 

ie English alone 20,000,000 copies have been 
sold. f 

The sales of “Mein Kampf” had reached 
2,000,000 before the war and been translated 
into 14 languages. : 

A similar sale has been made of a very dif- 
ferent book—Hall and Knights’ text-book on 
algebra, used in so many schools! School text- 
books, indeed, make sales every year exceeding 
those of many best-selling novelists. 

Sir William-Smith in the last century com- 
piled a classical dictionary and various other 
books widely used in schools. Their sales 
ran into millions, and are said to have made 
£500,000 for their publisher. 

What do modern ‘“ best-sellers” reach ? 

“The Good Companions” exceeded half a 
million, and this is about the figure a best- 
seller can hope for in a normal Britain. 

America, with its larger population, buys 
more copies. That curious book, “How to Win 
Friends and Influence People,’’ sold 1,400,000 
copies. ‘‘See Here, Private Hargrove,’’ has sold 
over one and a half millions. “One World,’ 
by Wendel Wilkie, in various forms, has sold 
over 1,000,000. . 

Some authors never turn out a single “ best- 
seller’’ that hits these figures, but enjoy steady 
sales of many books which reach a huge total. 
Kipling’s works, for instance, have sold about 
£,000.000 copies. 

Not many people under thirty have read 
“Freckles.” That single novel by Gene Strat- 
ton Porter sold 3,000,000 copies—and then was 
forgotten. oe 


SCAIBT! JEST 
KE TH’ HULL 


BUNG-HO, ' 


; THING WE DOAGRE 
FELLAHS! 


ABOUT— HERES 
MUD IN YOUR 


“GALLOPING GAS PIPES!— 
| THOUGHT THE GAS WAS CUT OFF 
WITH THE CHRISTMAS PUDDING !! 


(T WAS I 
CAPTING.. 


€ 


LITTLE DROPS OF WATER 


“* But if that’s. all we’re going to get, our 
chance of even a swim looks pretty remote.” 


This Wales. 2 stm peat pinas"Mawdawy 


“* Sorry, madam, but, judging by the colour 
of your tongue, your stomach is decidedly 
out of order.”’ 


Rounding up the sheep for shearing. A 


1 Hear 


You 
Calling Me ? 


OUR CAT SIGNS OFF| 


«« Something 
‘ fishy,’ 
no doubt.’’ 


fee 


| GETTING THEIR HEADS TOGETHER ON THE MATTER 
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